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TWO EXPERIMENTS IN EXPERIENCE 



CHARLES A. DAWSON 
Central High School, Syracuse, New York 



Apparently all teachers of composition are agreed upon the 
propositions that the student's experience is a proper source upon 
which to draw for composition material, and that the problem of 
really coming at this experience is not an easy one. Certainly in 
current writing upon the matter no word is more common than this 
same word, "experience," but the term has a very wide variety 
of meanings. From one side comes the dictum that the student's 
mental resources are easily and quickly pumped dry, that the first 
consideration is the getting of something into his mind, while the 
getting of something out of him is left for a later day; on the other 
hand, there are folk equally certain that the material for expression 
lying in the student's mind is practically unlimited. As usual, both 
beliefs have at least a bit of truth in them: the first, diligent in 
avoiding the dead level of every day, betrays a somewhat too 
static, academic standard to serve the purposes of composition 
teaching such as our modern conditions seem to demand; the 
second gives ample evidence of a tendency to exhaust itself in the 
commonplace. Perhaps the practice of setting the "pupil's 
experience" alongside "his reading" and "his other studies" as a 
source of composition material, as is done in our college-entrance 
requirements, may be responsible in part for this latter tendency. 
There exists, at any rate, a rather general habit of accepting this 
classification of experience, that is, accepting it as a working hy- 
pothesis upon which to base an organization of composition teach- 
ing. The grouping has been useful in bringing about an excellent 
reform in teaching methods; but a campaign slogan may very 
possibly prove an unsafe principle of organization. 

Now, normally, experience is anything — sight, sound, feeling, 
idea, what not — that falls within the range of the pupil's conscious- 
ness. But for the purposes of composition, that is, the arrangement 
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of the symbols of ideas and feelings in clear, interesting, and effective 
expression, only those parts of this complex mass are available upon 
which the attention or, better still, the active interest, of the person 
has been centered — -focused, if that term carries the notion better. 
With such a definition, or rather description of the matter, the 
proposition that experience should furnish material for composition 
becomes the veriest commonplace. The crux of the difficulty falls 
at the determination of the fields or areas of the person's experience 
that are vivid enough or sufficiently well developed to answer the 
demands of expression or to demand some form of expression. 
Here are two essential tests of the fitness of a theme for composition: 
Has it been attended to ? and, Does it demand expression ? When 
the first condition is fulfilled, we may have good speech and writing; 
with the second realized, we get the best. 

One reason, possibly, why commonplaces have seemed to 
exhaust the field of experience is the fact that they are so easy to 
find in the lot. They are like wild grass and weeds, growing in any 
soil and requiring no cultivation; and teachers, crowded by the 
demand for many compositions, are content to take what comes, 
with scant concern for the meagemess of the crop. Hence it comes 
that in the phrases of current reports in teachers' meetings and in 
textbooks, as well as in syllabus recommendations, the pupil's 
studies in school and his general knowledge have been crowded out 
of the field of his experience. For this there is no sound reason. 
A boy splits kindling or he marks out a football field; he also studies 
open-hearth furnaces in chemistry and Macbeth in English. On the 
basis of experience there is no intrinsic reason for assuming the 
kindling-splitting or the gridiron-marking to be any better sort of 
theme for composition than the discussion of the effect of the 
weird women on Macbeth or the faults of the Bessemer process: 
indeed either of the latter two may, even on the basis of the tests 
already suggested, be much better than either of the first two. 
But another consideration should enter, namely, a thought as to 
the value of the composition exercise for the developing experi- 
ence of the pupil; for experience is not suspended, as one might 
sometimes suppose, when the boy and girl enter the classroom, and 
a theme must never be taken out of their experience, but rather it 
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must, from first to last, be kept in that experience, not alone that 
the mastery of technical details may be conserved, but that the 
work itself may serve to clarify or develop some part of the experi- 
ence, which is the growing personality, whatever be the immediate 
content of consciousness. 

A theme from the class in biology or from the boy's knowledge 
of moving pictures or the girl's knowledge of drawing is, therefore, 
just as much a theme from personal experience, the conditions 
stated being observed, as any account of the making of a common- 
place shirtwaist; and it may have the added value of being some- 
thing about which the boy or girl has thought or felt deeply, so 
that the exercise in speaking or writing may serve to clarify and 
enrich both. Under such conditions we have the highest service 
of the study of composition. 

It is upon such grounds that the following two experiments, 
worked out in an attempt to get at the genuine experience of the 
pupils and to cover the field in some adequate fashion, are based. 
The first represents an effort to treat the pupil's work in other 
classes as a part of his experience; the second, a variation of the 
so-called supplementary reading, deals similarly with the pupil's 
general knowledge. 

In the high school the exchange of papers for criticism on 
subject-matter by one department and on form by another is 
usually complicated and, except for very short periods, unsatis- 
factory. The assignment of topics for such work involves extra 
work for teachers to an amount that hardly seems to be fairly 
balanced by the results secured. More to the point is the criticism 
that by this method we frequently fail to come at the most desirable 
elements of the pupil's experience. The plan here outlined secures 
the topics through the pupil himself and checks the result by lists 
furnished by the teachers of other subjects. In practice it has 
produced desirable results. 

At the opening of the term the pupil is required to begin the 
keeping of a list of topics taken from his work in history, science, 
and other studies. It is explained that these may be topics upon 
which he has recited or has written reports, or simply matters in 
which he has for one reason or another become interested. He 
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may even use for free translation some passage he has liked in his 
language work. In this fashion we secure the fulfilment of our 
first condition, namely, that the pupil's attention at least should 
have been centered upon the theme in hand. This list must be a 
growing list, and to assure himself of this fact the teacher must 
make frequent rapid inspections of the small notebook in which 
the list is kept. Here is a real difficulty, but one that may be over- 
come with diligence. Of course there are some recalcitrants; 
some, too, who are habitually against the government. Of such, 
this method rather decreases than increases the number. Then 
there are those to whom nothing in all the range of their work 
seems to make any appeal. For such the stimulus of this compo- 
sition requirement has not infrequently proved a means of mental 
salvation by way of forcing some particular interest. 

As to method. Suppose a beginning. Each pupil is ready with 
two or more topics, and the teacher may pass rapidly around the 
class, indicating for each one a topic he thinks well to begin with. 
A piece of ten-minute writing should be done, the chief considera- 
tion being that the opening sentence should be clear and fitted to 
secure the interest of the English class. All criticism should be 
made immediately by the teacher, who can pass from one pupil 
to another, frequently reading a sentence aloud to test its worth. 
For another day the point for criticism may be the proportioning of 
the various items in the paragraph; again, the use of illustrations. 

Here is the heart of the matter. The prime requirement is 
that the writing should be adapted to the English class. This 
at once secures a public different from that faced in the history or 
chemistry class, and the pupil soon sees that he must rearrange 
his ideas, recast his sentences, in order to assure for himself the 
attention of his audience. It is more difficult to get him to propor- 
tion his material properly, to see that, without losing the accuracy 
required for the special recitation or report in the subject, he may 
enforce attention and interest and more lasting effect by giving a 
larger amount of time to some parts or by changing the order of 
statement he has found in his textbook, perhaps putting first some 
item that may be familiar to some of his audience. 

The most searching, and in practice the most satisfactory test 
of this preliminary writing comes when themes of this type are to 
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be presented orally in class. Generally each pupil is allowed to 
present a theme of his own choosing, a few minutes being given in 
the class-hour for rapid preparation. About two or three minutes 
may be allowed for each speech. The speaker must be clear in 
statement, he must interest the class, and he must answer, if he 
can, any reasonable question that may be put to him by a member 
of the class when he has finished his talk. Of course this question- 
ing must be limited in amount, but even so it serves a good purpose. 
For example, in one exercise a boy had just given us a three minutes' 
talk on the action of geysers. When he had finished someone asked, 
"But why does not that cork or cold water you speak of get hot ?" 
That was a new idea, and the boy could not answer; but next day 
he was on hand with a brief and satisfactory account of the matter. 
No talk from the teacher about clearness was needed. At another 
time a girl, talking about a laboratory exercise in botany, used the 
expression, "We proved." When she had finished, someone 
expressed a doubt as to whether what she told us of the experiment 
showed proof of the statement she had proposed, and the class 
agreed that the point had been left cloudy. She, too, appeared a 
day or two later with a statement that was satisfactory. 

Talks on topics in history also, when the speaker has held too 
closely to the language of some book, have failed to hold the interest 
of the class. In such a case the speaker is stopped at once and the 
reason for failure pointed out, sometimes by the teacher, but fre- 
quently by some member of the class, for after a few exercises the 
pupils learn quickly to grasp the difference between book language 
and speech language. The English class is made to form a little 
"world outside the classroom," a little "public," demanding, as 
does the larger world, that one who would speak to it must adapt 
himself and his words to the given conditions. It is, however, on 
the whole, an interested public, generous and sympathetic; hence 
its judgments may be used with good effect, and it may safely be 
encouraged to demand pretty strict attention on the part of the 
speaker. Besides, what is more important, the speaker, in the 
course of such a process of adapting his material, has taken that 
which was already part of his experience and has made it even more 
thoroughly his own. 

Of course there are difficulties in working out this scheme. 
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To some pupils there must be permitted the use of a little longer 
time for giving an adequate statement of a topic; but on the other 
hand, there are always some who will not need three minutes. 
Then it will be difficult to convince a few pupils who have come up 
to the fourth year of high school with high marks, but who are mere 
memory reels, that they need to do something more than memorize 
a text. The medicine of a few low marks will be very bitter to 
these. Some teachers also think the task of speaking only three 
minutes and saying anything worth while beyond the power of 
fourth-year pupils, yet these same teachers will accept, and rightly, 
short written themes that do not require more than a minute and a 
half or two minutes to read in the class. We are very short as yet 
on standards of judgment in oral work. 

The second experiment referred to above is designed to treat 
some of the pupil's general knowledge or his original interests as a 
part of his experience. It depends for its justification upon the 
following notions: first, that most pupils in the upper years of the 
high school, certainly in the fourth year, have very real and worthy 
interests, genuine parts of their experience, which are worth develop- 
ing through directed reading and which will, therefore, furnish 
excellent and proper material for exercise in expression; second, 
that one right approach to good reading for the pupil is through 
these interests. Our experience with so-called supplementary read- 
ing has been far from satisfactory; so we did away with the term 
altogether, and in place of giving out a list of books to read from 
we called at the beginning of the term, in some fourth-year classes, 
for themes or subjects that the pupils themselves were interested 
in. What we decided tentatively to call "special" reading was to 
be related to the themes thus secured. Two weeks were allowed 
for the gathering of the topics, and in that time we got what we 
wanted. The topics were handed in on small sheets of paper of 
uniform size, on which the readings suggested by the teacher might 
conveniently be entered. Meanwhile conferences were necessary. 
Some pupils found it hard to grasp the fact that no restriction of 
subjects had been made. In a few cases pupils reported that they 
had no interests. Some of these were known as the best all-round 
students, but the surface of their field of experience appeared 
curiously uniform — a fact that admits of various explanations. 
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In all cases, however, a little conference developed the fact that at 
least one area could be found that had the roots of mountains in it. 

The teacher's task was to fit to the topics presented reading- 
material grouped in such a way as to connect very closely with what 
the pupil may already have read and to lead out into larger related 
fields, with a pointing toward the open country of poetry lying all 
around. This process resulted in reading-groups very different 
from the usual book lists, but, we are persuaded, rather nearer 
to the normal method of reading pursued by most educated people. 
Some themes called for historical essays, short biographies, or 
pieces of good scientific writing; others began with a novel or a 
short story, and then ran into the essay. Wherever possible the 
reading of some poetry was included in the pupil's group. This 
was not restricted to "standard" poetry, but the current magazines 
were called into service for poetry of modern life. Something of 
advantage at any rate is gained when a boy, starting from his 
interest in aeroplanes, comes to feel that a man has embodied in 
one of two or three short poems or in a line or two a "good" 
expression of the spirit of the aviator, or when a girl interested in 
modem social and charitable work for children finds in Mrs. 
Browning's verse the age-long, exceeding bitter cry. A pupil 
interested in decoration, whose attention has somewhere been 
called to Greek pottery, has made a real connection with poetry 
when he has approached Keats's "Ode on a Grecian Urn" from 
this direction. 

A few specimen groups of reading are given below. It may be 
objected that much of this is not literature. Frankly, it was not 
the design to force reading of literature, but, starting from a genuine 
bit of the pupil's experience, to get a reading into literature. To a 
certain very beautiful and interesting little lake that I know of 
there are at least two approaches. You may deliberately follow 
the ancient stream bed and go down the precipice where once the 
torrent crashed and so find the lake; or you may go into the gorge 
below after delicious berries or ferns, and so wandering come upon 
the shore. The satisfactions in the two approaches are different; 
but it would be hard to decide which is better. 

The final test of this reading came in the form of one written 
and one oral report. The oral reports were tested by the same 
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criteria that were used in the case of the short topics discussed 
above, but more time was allowed, and the results in class interest 
and in mastery of the process of presenting such material in public 
seem to justify the continuance of the plan. The teacher who 
worked out the plan most thoroughly says in her report: 

The students enjoyed the work, entered into it with enthusiasm, and 
seemed to appreciate the fact that they were to have some freedom of choice, 
and that they were to have a chance to interest someone else in subjects that 
they enjoyed. A certain independent pride was created in the pupils, whose 
opinions and taste were to be respected in these matters. The plan gave 
excellent practice in oral work: whatever ability the student possessed he 
was allowed to use. It encouraged a spirit of confidence and careful expression. 

The following specimen groups will illustrate the plan followed : 

Immigration: The Melting Pot, by Zangwill, or The Promised, Land, by 
Mary Antin; The Making of an American, by Jacob Riis; The Trail of the 
Immigrant; "Handicaps in America," Survey, January, 1910. 

Wood-car ving: The life of one of the great carvers; use of wood in 
mediaeval churches — a history of art; story of Hbher ah die Kirche; The 
Wood Carver of 'Lympus. 

Oratory: Life of Burke or Pitt (or some other orator); read debates 
on slavery question; study one famous speech in drama; reproduce argument 
of a speech by Webster or Douglas. 

These plans of work we regard as just what they are called in 
this article, "experiments"; but they have worked. Each is 
capable of development, provided the basal motive of treating the 
pupil's entire life as his experience be kept in view. This done, one 
certain result follows: the teacher comes to know his pupils very 
much more intimately than he does by most other means. That 
is of no small advantage. A somewhat closer relation with other 
departments is established, and a workable scheme of holding all 
written work accountable on the score of English begins to take 
form. In the second experiment the reading themes cover a very 
wide range, and some of the groups are much more extended and 
"deep" than others; all because the individual pupils are the units, 
and they differ widely. Yes, the making of these reading groups 
involved some library work for the teacher, but the returns in 
greater class interest and lessened quantity of theme-reading more 
than counterbalanced any apparent excess here. 



